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WHAT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


Hon. Claude Pepper 


United States Senator 

The south in the death of President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
has lost its best friend.” This good and great man loved the 
south and sought in every possible way to help the south. 

The President understood the south, its problems, its pe- 
culiar background and its great virtues. He knew and ap- 
preciated the intense fires of patriotism which ever burn in 
the hearts of southern people. He was grateful for the re- 
sponse of southern leaders and southern people to his martial 
call against an evil enemy. 

* The President dreamed of the day when the south might 
be free of northern economic domination, when it might own 
its own great resources and develop them. 

The President dreamed of the day when all the southern 
boys and girls might have a good education and all of our 
people have access to the means of health. The President 
felt, I am sure, that the south ought to believe as did its 
great and early leaders, Jefferson and Jackson, in truly liberal 
and progressive democracy and he wanted to see the modern 
leaders of the south speak the true sentiments of Jefferson 
and Jackson. 

As we love and honor the President and his memory, let 
us covenant one with another that we shall continue to fight 
our south’s battles as did the south’s now silent friend, our 
lamented late President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


J. Louis Reynolds 


Vice-President, Reynolds Metals Company 

The Washington of the world is dead. What the father 
of our country did for our own nation, crushed and oppressed, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt sought to do for the world. 

His life was dedicated to the fight against all paralyses, 
of body, of mind, of business, and finally against the paralysis 
of war. He had fallen many times, but always he knew he 
would stand again, just as he knew the afflicted peoples of 
the world would stand again. His faith and determination 
drove his spirit into the downtrodden people of the world, 
people defeated and weary of battle, and made them stand 
again. 

The lame and halting were his friends, no matter what 
their color or creed. He gave his faith and his life to making 
them whole again, to giving them peace, a peace that would 
not tear their hearts or their bodies. Peace and freedom for 
every man in the world was his creed. Just as Washington 
led our nation against oppression, Roosevelt gathered together 
the remnants of a crippled world and ordered them to march. 
His order stands. It falls to us to hold the reins, and from a 
new nation, founded on his four freedoms, build a new world. 


George 8. Mitchell 


Southeastern Director, 
CIO Political Action Committee 
A member of UAW with whom I was talking the after- 
noon the news came in said, “He fed me when I could not 
feed myself.” 


Through President Roosevelt the Federal Government ac- 
cepted responsibility for human needs. The President himself 
had confidence in the self respect of American citizens and 
in their ability, when given a lead, to build back a great in- 
dustrial and agricultural society. In all the processes of 
administration, his weight was felt in behalf of the principle 
that federal dollars must be spent with even justice between 
black men and white. The foresight and determination of 
his war against reaction abroad encourage.the poor of the 
south, who work to realize democracy here. 
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Aubrey Williams 
National Farmers Union 


The south has lost a great friend. In the death of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt the south lost an understanding and powerful 
advocate. For Franklin Delano Roosevelt loved the south. 
He loved its people, and he liked its climate, its trees, its land. 
He would sit by the window on his many journeys through 
the south and watch the countryside for long periods, enjoy- 
ing its beauty, thinking of its people, and undoubtedly dream- 
ing of its future. 

In terms of the long years that lie ahead for the south, 
as it seeks to rebuild its soil, mined of its fertility by ruth- 
less landlords; as it seeks to rebuild its induistry, sold out to 
abenteen owners by politicians unfaithful to their people back 
home; as it seeks to rebuild the human erosion drained out 
through the years of “ill housed, ill fed and ill clothed” living 
for the benefit of the two percent who rule it politically and 
economically:—in terms of these tasks, probably the most 
significant thing about the relationship of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and the South was the deep kinship which came to exist 
between its people and this man. They responded to his 
dreams of a sturdy, expanding democracy. They warmed to 
his love of the elements, the soil, the forests, the rivers, the 
cattle and the crops and the mill and the store. This response 
to this man may hold the hope of the future of the people of 
the south. 


Jennings Perry 
Editor, Nashville Tennessean 


Franklin Roosevelt did what he could to repair the con- 
dition of the ill-fed, the ill-clothed, the ill-housed. Because 
proportionately the south had more of these than any other 
section, the President’s program thus had wider meaning 
in the south than elsewhere, touched more lives and gave 
more hope. Roosevelt gave the south, in the TVA, the 
means not only of building industrial diversity but of raising 
the general standard of living through the use of cheap 
electric power in urban and rural homes. And because Roose- 
velt resurrected from disuse and pretense the principles and 
practices of true democracy his example stirred throughout 
the south an emulation which will continue until the knotty 
and ancient evils of prejudice and racial conceits yield at last 
to the realization that all men here are free men, holding an 
inseverable RIGHT to share in the government and the op- 
portunities of living and service the nation offers its citizens. 


Roscoe Dunjee 
Publisher, Black Dispatch 


Southerners more than any other Americans will miss the 
wise and sincere guidance the late President Roosevelt gave 
to the American way of life. His passing may temporarily 
halt progress being made in the realm of social betterment, 
but nothing can stop the wave of liberalism to which he gave 
birth in America and the world. 

Unquestionably America is a better and more decent place 
in which to live because of Roosevent’s bold espousal of ideal 
society where every citizen has legal equality and economic 
opportunity. I am sure his ultimate goal was to achieve the 
virile morality of the Russians where racial discrimination, 
under the Russian Constitution, is defined as a crime. 

The late President sponsored the survey covering economic 
conditions in the south, which did more to open Dixie’s eyes 
to its own shortcomings than any previously published docu- 
ment. In him we had a president who never set his sails to 
catch the passing breeze. Resolutely he faced his traducers 
to the end. He never fought his battles in retreat. 
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MEANT TO THE SOUTH... 


David E. Lilienthal 


Chairman, Tennessee Valley Authority 

Franklin Roosevent showed so clearly that he realized— 
as too few contemporary American statesmen realize—that 
the great southern regions possessed talent and resources 
matched only by the pride of a great people. 

It was in the spirit of that conviction that President Roose- 
velt joined with Senator Norris and his supporting colleagues 
in settling the Muscle Shoals controversy through the crea- 
tion of the TVA. The president and congress thus forged a 
great tool, an instrument for the development of the resources 
of the south, and placed it in the hands of the people. It was 
an act of faith in the methods of democracy. It was an act 
of faith in the talents and strength of the south. With this 
tool—this new kind of government agency—the rivers, the 
rainfall, the fertility of the soil, the forests and the minerals 
are more and more being put to work for the people. 

That was what the president so eloquently said he wanted 
accomplished—a more fruitful, more productive southland 
and thereby a stronger, more productive nation. 


Homer P. Rainey 
Ex-President, University of Texas 

President Roosevelt seemed to have had a special and pe- 
culiar interest in the south and its problems. Much of his 
social legislation for the improvement of the welfare of the 
nation was aimed toward the south. 

His interest in the underprivileged people of the south was 
one of tke major factors in his administration, and in his 
efforts in their behalf he brought new hope and inspiration 
to millions of our people who were badly oppressed and dis- 
couraged. His material contributions to the south were im- 
pressive and significant, but in my judgment his greatest con- 
tribution to the south was the fact that he awakened us in 
the south to a new realization of ourselves, of our problems 
and needs, and of our potentialities for self-improvement. He 
has aroused within us a new self consciousness and a new de- 
termination to get the maximum benefits of our unparalleled 
storehouse of national resources and to go forward toward 
the fulfillment of our dreams of a genuine democracy in the 
south for all our people. 


Nelson P. Poynter 
Editor, St. Petersburg, Fla., Times 

The death of no man in history has brought so many tears 
as that of Franklin Roosevelt. 

The radio enabled him to project his warmth and friend- 
ship to millions of fellow citizens throughout the world. They 
knew him and loved. him and will mourn him as a personal 
friend. 

He came to power by vote of the people when other world 
leaders were seizing power by force. We the people of the 
United States reinvested him with this power in 1936, in 1940 
and in 1944 with complete confidence that he would not abuse 
this power. He was a great democrat and we spell it with a 
little “d’” meaning that he had faith in the people, the prin- 
ciple of self-government. He exercised great democratic lead- 
ership in standing up to the dictators. In a time when timid 
men said that what this country needed was a dictator Frank- 
lin Roosevelt expressed his faith in the people, in the idea of 


self-government. And he said during the 1944 campaign, we 


needed not less democracy, but more democracy to defeat the 
totalitarian idea. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt is retiring this week to his beloved 
acres at Hyde Park, New York, on the Hudson River. He 
has been a great and good servant for us. His retirement 
places greater responsibilities on us to prove that no man is 
indispensible, to the idea that we the people are capable of 
ruling ourselves through the democratic mechanism, 


Virginius Dabney 


Editor, Richmond Times-Dispatch 

The South is a better place, and all its people have a 
fuller life, because Franklin D. Roosevelt lived. No other 
president of modern times devoted an even remotely com- 
parable amount of thought and effort to southern problems, 
and he alone among them had the vision, the imagination and 
the courage to initiate a broad program addressed to the eco- 
nomic and social ills of the region. 

The legislation which he sponsored during his twelve years 
in the White House opened wider horizons ‘to the southern 
masses. The poor, the dispossessed and the underprivileged 
of both races found in him a friend and protector. Like all 
human beings, he made mistakes, but his overall program for 
both the south and the nation was sound. He will live, and 
especially in the hearts of southerners, as one of our truly 
great presidents. 


Mrs. Virginia Durr 
National Committee to Abolish the Poll Tax 


The greatest memorial we can build for President Roose- 
velt is to erect a structure for everlasting peace at the San 
Francisco Conference. His name will live in glory for his 
great deeds. He fought against fascism and for humanity. 
He loved the people and that meant all the people. He tried 
to give equal opportunity to all and especially did he try to 
give new opportunity to the south. 

Let us remember him with love and gratitude. Let us 
remember his friends. Let us give our support and faith to 
President Truman as he tries to carry out this great tradition. 


Harry W. Acreman 


Executive Secretary, Texas State Federation of Labor 
The late President exemplified, as has no other leader in 
history, the spirit of unity and democracy necessary to a 


united country. He opposed, by act and implication, the 
theory that the ordinary citizen of the South is a lesser in- 
dividual and entitled to less consideration than his northern 
counterpart. In the face of the opposition of the Southern 
congressional reactionary bloc, he has pointed our feet in the 
right direction, to the end that all citizens of this great coun- 
try are entitled to equally high economic standards and op- 
portunities, and that intolerance and sectionalism have no 
place in American life. . . The nation could erect no finer 
memorial to a great leader than to insure economic justice to 
the South and to all workers of our nation. 


F. D. Patterson 
President, Tuskegee Institute 


Under the Roosevelt administration millions of people came 
to understand their true work as human beings and their 
responsibility and opportunity as American citizens. To the 
Negro people to whom full citizenship had not been extended, 
he left no doubt of his interest and desire to see them in- 
tegrated fully into our national life. 

President Roosevelt’s loss is therefore greatly and deeply 
felt among this group. With them there is important concern 
that those ideals of justice, opportunity and fair play for all 
Americans shall be kept to the fore in the thinking of the 
American people for his sake. . 

Today, America, under the leadership of President Truman 
must not relax one moment in the execution of his ideals for 
world progress. This is our destiny. In no other way may 
we discharge fully the sacred trust imposed by one who has 
joined the world’s illustrious dead. 
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“*“Miy Friends .. .”’ 


Selections from the Addresses 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt 


“Economic Problem No. 1°’ 

My intimate interest in all that concerns the South is, I believe known 
to all of you; but this interest is far more than a sentimental attach- 
ment born of a considerable residence in your section and of close per- 
sonal friendship for so many of your people. It proceeds even more 
from my feeling of responsibility toward the whole Nation. It is my 
conviction that the South presents right now the Nation’s No. 1 eco- 
nomic problem—the Nation’s problem, not merely the South’s. For we 
have an economic unbalance in the Nation as a whole, due to this very 
_ condition of the South. 

It is an unbalance that can and must be righted, for the sake of the 
South and of the Nation. 

—From a letter to the Members of the Conference on 
Economic Conditions in the South. 


**There is Little Difference Between the Feudal 
System and the Fascist System” 

I speak to you of conditions in this, my other State. The buying 
power of the people of Georgia and of the people of many other States 
is still so low today that the people of these states cannot purchase the 
products of industry. Therefore, industry itself is cut off from an out- 
let it otherwise would have. People cannot buy at stores unless they 
have cash or good credit. Stores cannot fill their shelves unless they 
have customers. 

Mills and factories cannot sell to stores who have no customers. 

I speak not only of the workers in the bottom third of our popula- 
tion—millions of them who cannot afford a suit of clothes. I speak also 
of millions of other workers who are so under-employed and so under- 
paid that the burden of their poverty affects the little business man and 
the big business man and the millionaire himself. 

Georgia and the lower South may just as well face facts—simple facts 
presented in the lower South by the President of the United States. The 
purchasing power of the millions of Americans in this whole area is far 
too low. Most men and women who work for wages in this whole area 
get wages which are far too low. On the present scale of wages and 
therefore on the present scale of buying power, the South cannot and 
will not succeed in establishing successful new industries. Efficiency in 
operating industries goes hand-in-hand with good pay and the industries 
of the South cannot compete with industries in other parts of the coun- 
try, the North, the Middle West and the Far West, unless the buying 
power of the South makes possible the highest kind of efficiency. 

And let us well remember that buying power means many other kinds 
of better things—better schools, better health, better hospitals, better 
highways. These things will not come to us in the South if we oppose 
progress—if we believe in our hearts that the feudal system is still the 
best system. 

When you come down to it, there is little difference between the feudal 
system and the Fascist system. If you believe in the one, you lean to the 
other. 


With the overwhelming majority o 
feudalism. So do many among those w 
in life belong to the most prosperous ! 
and women in the professions, the ov 
storekeepers, a growing number of th 
are coming more and more to see that 
system calls for the elimination of s] 
of the whole truth, and participation | 
bottom of the ladder, as well as those 

One thing is certain—we are not g 
going forward to better days. We ar 
the line, and the cooperation is increas 
are coming to understand that abuses 
cessfully eradicated are not going to | 

—F rom a speech in G 


“Elect Men Who Will s 
and Fight Day and Nig 


The report to which I referred (Pr 
ditions in the South) is a synopsis—a 
social problems of the Southland. It 
be taken to solve the problems. 

Some of these steps, it is true, ca 
but you will readily realize that actio. 
action on the part of many neighborin; 
immediate, would be wholly inadequat 
is that most of these problems involve 
ships not only among the states of this 
all of these states and the rest of the | 


It is not an attack on state sovereig 
aspect of all these problems requires 
ment in Washington. 

Such action by the Congress, it is 
supported by the Senators and Repre: 
directly concerned with Southern econ 
Senators and Congressmen who are not 
these needs cannot be expected to give 

Translating that into more intimat: 
ple of the State of Georgia want defin 
United States, they must send to that 
tatives who are willing to stand up an 
statutes drawn to meet actual needs— 
to gloss over the evils of the moment { 
teeth in them which go to the root of 
inequalities, raise the standards, and, oy 
improvement to the conditions of hum 

—From an address at Bar 


°*The Right To Vot. 

“The right to vote must be open tc 

color or creed—without tax or artific: 

sooner we get to that basis of politica] 
the country as a whole.” 
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ajority of the people of this State, I oppose 
g those who by virtue of their circumstances 


sperous 5 per cent of the population. Men 


is, the overwhelming majority of the small 
ber of the bankers and business men—they 
) see that the continuation of the American 
tion of special privilege, the dissemination 
icipation in prosperity by the people at the 
as those in the middle and at the top. 

are not going back to the old days. We are 
s. We are calling for cooperation all along 
is increasing because more and more people 
at abuses of the past which have been suc- 
zoing to be restored. 

yeech in Gainesville, Ga., March 23, 1938. 


Will Stand Up 

ad Night’’ 

srred (President’s Report on Economic Con- 
nopsis—a clear listing of the economic and 
and. It suggests the many steps that must 
AS. 

3 true, can be taken by state governments, 
that action by the state alone, even if such 
eighboring states could be simultaneous and 
inadequate. The very good reason for this 
ns involve interstate relationships, relation- 


tes of this region but also between each and 
st of the Nation. 


e sovereignty to point out that this national 
s requires action by the Federal Govern- 


ress, it is equally clear, must be vigorously 
ind Representatives whose constituents are 
thern economics arid Southern social needs. 
ho are not wholeheartedly in sympathy with 
ed to give them vigorous support. 

re intimate terms, it means that if the peo- 
want definite action in the Congress of the 
id to that Congress Senators and Represen- 
and up and fight night and day for Federal 
al needs—not something that serves merely 
‘moment for the time being—but laws with 
he root of the problems; which remove the 
‘ds, and, over a period of years, give constant 
ns of human life in this State. 

ress at Barnesville, Ga., August 11, 1938. 


To Vote Must Be Open”? 

be open to all citizens, irrespective of race, 
or artificial restriction of any kind. The 

f political equality, the better it will be for 


*“Maintain That March and 


Accelerate Its Pace’’ 

In my earlier years here I saw a South in the larger sense forgotten, 
forgotten in the midst of an unhealthy national speculation—a boom era 
which thought in terms of paper profits instead of human lives. And 
for those days what has the South to show today? A few great fortunes 
perhaps, but most of the profits went North. 

Then came the tragic years of the depression: closed banks in almost 
every community, ruinous crop prices, idle mills, no money for schools 
or roads—a picture of despair—I knew Georgia of those days, too. 

Yet, through all those years the South was building a new school of 
thought—a group principally recruited from younger men and women 
who understood that the economy of the South was vitally and inexorably 
linked with that of the Nation, and that the national good was equally 
dependent on the improvement of the welfare of the South. They began 
asking searching questions: Why is our pay, in other words, our earning 
capacity so low? Why are our roads so bad? Why are our sanitation 
and our medical care so neglected? Why are our teachers so inadequately 
paid? Why are our local school buildings and equipment so antiquated? 

It may not be politic but it is good American idealism to recognize, to 
state boldly that in 1932, six short years ago, the conditions of human 
life in Georgia and in other states of the lower South were as a whole 
at the bottom of the national scale. At the same time let us rejoice and 
take pride in the undoubted fact that in these past six years the South 
has made greater economic and social progress up the scale than at any 
other period in her long history. It is my objective and yours to main- 
tain that march and to accelerate its pace. 

—From an address at the University of Georgia, August 11, 1938. 


**No Forgotten Races’’ 

As far as it was humanly possible, the government has followed the 
policy that among American citizens there should be no forgotten men 
and no forgotten races. It is a wise and truly American policy. We 
shall continue faithfully to observe it. 

—From an address at Howard University, October 26, 1936. 


For the American people are resolved that when our men and women 
return home from this war they shall come back to the best possible place 
on the face of the earth; they shall come back to a place where all per- 
sons, regardless of race or color or creed or place of birth,-can live in 
peace and honor and human dignity—free to speak, free to pray as they 
wish—free from want and free from fear. 

—From an address at Chicago, October 28, 1944. 


**The South is Learning’”’ 

I think the South is going to remain Democratic, but I think it is 
going to be a more intelligent form of democracy than has kept the 
South, for other reasons, in the Democratic column all these years. It 
will be intelligent thinking; and, in my judgment, because the South is 
learning, it is going to be a liberal democracy. 

—From a Press Conference, April 20, 1938. 
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He Lowed and Worked for the South... 


Per Capita Income Rise During 
Roosevelt Administration 


Franklin Roosevelt always liked to 
call his home in Warm Springs, the “Lit- 
tle White House”, and the South his 
“other home”. But this interest in the 
people of the South was more than a 
sentimental attachment. He was espe- 
cially interested in Southern problems 
because he knew that the solution of the 
economic difficulties of the Nation de- 
manded the solution to the problems of 
the South. 

And the record of solid achievement 
toward that end accumulated in his 
twelve years of administration is elo- 
quent testimony of his love for the 
South. 


In 1937, the President called together 
a group of outstanding Southerners, and 
asked them to prepare a statement “of 
the economic conditions of the South, a 
picture of the South in relation to the 
rest of the country, in order that we 
may do something about it; in order 
that we may not only carry forward the 
work that has begun ‘toward the reha- 
bilitation of the South, but that the pro- 
gram of such work may be expanded. 

. .’ From this Conference on Eco- 
nomic Conditions in the South came the 
well-known “President’s Report”. This 
recitation of simple facts on the South’s 
economic resources, population, income, 
education, health, housing, credit and 
purchasing power startled the sleepy 
South and nation, and evoked a power- 
ful awakened public opinion, ready for 
action. 

A similar report prepared today would 
register untold changes in the face of 
the South, most of them as a result of 
the President’s forthright policies and 
legislation. 

All these changes are reflected in the 
unparalleled rise of Southern per capita 
income, a boost of 228% from 1933 to 
1943. According to the Survey of Cur- 
rent Business, the Southeast’s income 
rose far quicker than that of any other 
section in the country. This region, with 
income payments in 1939 only 3% below 
1929, made a quicker recovery than any 
other area to the pre-depression level; 
and since 1939, the South’s per capita 
income has continued to rise faster than 
the rest of the nation. 

This wave of higher living standards 
throughout the South is the direct result 
of New Deal measures, especially the 
Wage-Hour Bill setting first a 30¢ an 
hour minimum, and later a 40c mini- 
mum; the National Labor Relations Act, 
which permitted the growth of labor un- 
ions; and the farm measures of'the New 
Deal, especially the A.A.A. and Farm 
Security Administration. 


The President realized from the out- 
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set that purchasing power in the hands 
of the Southern people was the key to 
the solution of every Southern problem. 
In a speech before the University of 
Georgia, he pointed out that “social con- 
ditions — schools and hospitals, medical 
care and better sanitation, clothing and 
housing and food, all those other things 
that we call by the general name of bet- 
ter social conditions — were intimately 
dependent on economic conditions: high- 
er wages, higher farm income and more 
profits for small businessmen. .. .” 


And as purchasing power rose, so were 
these social conditions improved. Today 
the south is dotted with new schools and 
hospitals, new homes, new parks and 
recreational centers—all built through 
federal aid under the New Deal. 

Perhaps the greatest monument to the 
President’s administration is the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. The President 
always poirted out in discussing the 
TVA, that it was not intended merely as 
a source of electric power, but as a so- 
cial experiment in building a new abun- 
dant life for the people of the Valley. 
TVA is no longer an experiment; it has 
proved its worth over and over; and 
much credit for its birth and growth 
goes to Franklin Roosevelt. * 


Other New Deal legislation had es- 
pecial significance for the South. The 
Social Security Act aided and protected 
Southerners particularly, because Amer- 
ica’s neediest are in the South. The 
Rural Electrification program brought 
power and light to a larger proportion 
of Southern homes. 

And finally, the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion began a New Deal to the South’s 


Negro population. Economic opportu- 
nities were opened for the first time, 
through the creation of the Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Committee—with re- 
sults beneficial to all Southerners. And 
the President’s own deep feeling for jus- 
tice and fair play reached out to influ- 
ence his subordinates, who administered 
federal programs in the South far more 
fairly than ever before. 

Furthermore, the President helped 
and encouraged the South in its battles 
against the unfair freight differential 
and the onerous poll tax; corrections to 
both these evils were high on the agenda 
for Fourth Term action. 
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Me Char 


The South’s best friend is with us no 
more; yet Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
has set our course for the future. Un- 
der his leadership, we have come to see 
that a better South, a happier South 
lies down the road of industrialization; 
with Roosevelt at the wheel we began 
that journey; as a result of his able 
guidance, we are now prepared to go 
boldly forward. 

Why did the President feel so deeply 
that the South needed industrial devel- 
opment? First, of course, because the 
growth of industry meant jobs, new 
money and purchasing power, and high- 
er living standards. Second, because in- 
dustrialization brings with it the ne- 
cessity for higher standards of educa- 
tion, of health and of democracy. 

The growth of industry in the South 
during the past few years proves this 
to be true. The rise in per capita in- 
come, the best index of purchasing 
power, from $203 in 1933 to $666 in 
1943, indicates the effect of industriali- 
zation; as do the notable strides toward 
wider social and political democracy. 
But we are just beginning. In 1943, the 
South’s per capita income was little 
more than half the per capita income 
of the nation. 

What is required to make possible our 
further industrialization ? 

First, and foremost, stable world con- 
ditions, that will make possible exten- 
sive trade, and a market for the pro- 
ducts of Southern manufacture. 

Next, we need capital in the hands of 
Southern businessmen. The Federal 
Loan Agency, established under Mr. 
Roosevelt’s administration, is ready to 
assist. Natural resources we have in 
abundance. Labor after the war will be 
plentiful. We need cooperation and 
planning of the entire community—es- 
pecially between labor and business— 
cooperation which can be easily achieved 
and can work miracles. 

The major obstacle, freight rate dis- 
crimination, is being fought in the 
courts, and should soon be cleared away. 

The South must be ready to keep its 
new industry rolling, and expanding, to 
assure full employment. 

We must adopt as our aim the Eco- 
nomic Bill of Rights proclaimed by our 
late President: 

“The right to a useful and remunera- 
tive job in the industries, or shops or 
farms or mines of the nation; 

The right of every farmer to raise 
and sell his products at a return that 
will give him and his family a decent 
living; 

The right of every business man, 
large and small, to trade in an at- 
mosphere of freedom from unfair com- 
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fuman welfare, 


petition and domination by monopolies 
at home or abroad; 

The right of every family to a decent 
home; 

The right to adequate medical care 
and the opportunity to achieve and en- 
joy good health; 

The right to adequate protection from 
the economic fears of old age, sickness, 
accident and unemployment; 

The right to a good education.” 

On this path set so clearly by Frank- 
lin Roosevelt we must advance. We 
are indeed fortunate that into his posi- 
tion steps President Harry S. Truman, 
who has demonstrated his loyalty and 
faith in the program of Franklin Roose- 
velt. We offer him all our support in 
his task of achieving victory in the war, 
a lasting peace, and success in his “ef- 
forts to improve the lot of the common 
people”, 
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SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
FOR HUMAN WELFARE 
PRESBYTERIAN BUILDING 
NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE 


O Send THE SoUTHERN Patriot for 
one year. I enclose $1. 


O Enroll me as a member of the 
Southern Conference for Human 
Welfare; I enclose $2 ($1 of which 
is for a year’s subscription to THE 
SOUTHERN PATRIOT.) 
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The Peace He Planned, 
We Must Build... 


Perhaps the deepest tragedy of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s death was that he was 
unable to complete the moulding of “a 
permanent structure of peace, upon 
, which we can begin to build under God, 
that better world in which our children 
and grandchildren—yours and mine, the 
children and grandchildren of the whole 
world—must live.” 

The people of the world have always 
wanted peace. And closest to Franklin 
Roosevelt’s heart was the building of a 
world in which all men and all nations 
might live in peace and in security. His 
leadership and genius laid the essential 
foundation of unity and friendship 
among the world’s great nations. 

South’s Future at Stake 

That those bonds of unity and friend- 
ship shall be strengthened is the hope of 
all the world. But we in the South hope 
even more fervently—for the future de- 
velopment of our region in every field 
depends upon the realization of a dur- 
able peace. 

The South knows that industrializa- 
tion is the answer to the problems of the 
South—not only its economic problems 
but its political and social difficulties as 
well. And industrialization of the South 
is possibly only in a_ stable world, a 
world of peaceful relations among na- 
tions. For the South must depend on 
large foreign markets to sell its pro- 
ducts. 

For this reason, the Southern states 
have a long tradition of internationalism. 
Today this tradition must be given new 
life, new spirit. For the peace we must 
have will not come to us gratis after 
victory is achieved. The doubters and 
the defeatists already are loudly heard. 
And now that the architect of the peace 
is with us no more, on each of our shoul- 


ders heavier responsibilities fall, to real- 
ize and build the edifice designed by 
President Roosevelt. What were his 
plans— 

First, “to complete the organization 
of the United Nations without delay and 
before hostilities actually cease”. Upon 
the meeting in San Francisco falls the 
responsibility for bringing to life the 
“universal organization in which all 
peace-loving nations will finally have a 
chance to join”. But upon us falls the 
responsibility to understand the Dum- 
barton Oaks plans, to give support to 
our delegates in San Francisco, and to 
help steer these proposals successfully 
through the Senate of the United States. 

Second, “for the United States to take 
the lead in establishing the principle of 
economic cooperation as the foundation 
for expanded world trade.” Toward 
this end, we must aid in creating a pub- 
lic understanding of the Bretton Woods 
agreements, which will overwhelm the 
attacks of selfish-minded banking inter- 
ests. 

No Middle Ground 

In his report to Congress, March 1, 
President Roosevelt pointed to the path 
ahead for all mankind: 

“The conference in Crimea was a 
turning point, I hope, in our history, 
and therefore, in the history of the 
world. It will soon be presented to the 
Senate and the American people, a great 
decision which will determine the fate 
of the United States, and I think there- 
fore of the world, for generations to 
come. 

“There can be no middle ground here. 
We shall have to take the responsibility 
for world collaboration, or we shall have 
to bear the responsibility for another 
world conflict.” 
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South Looks To 


San Francisco 


By RALPH BUNCHE 
U. S. State Department 


The South has a vital stake in the 
success of the forthcoming United 
Nations Conference at San Francisco. 
This Conference will convene on April 
25 with the single purpose of reach- 
ing agreement among the United Na- 
tions on a Charter for the proposed 
new world organization. The new 
organization will provide machinery 
for collective security with a view to 
stopping wars before they can set 
the world afire, and, by long-range in- 
ternational cooperation, eliminating 
the causes of wars. 

Dumbarton Oaks was a first and 
exploratory, but highly encouraging 
step in this direction. 

The South has many problems 
which will require solution in the 
years to come. But it can only be in 
a world secure from war and the 
threat of war, a world which can look 
forward to years of peace, develop- 
ment, progress in science, industry, 
education, and human _ interrelation- 
ships, that the South can hope to 
work out its problem and secure for 
itself a prosperous and tranquil fu- 
ture. 

It is of especial interest to those 
working on the problems of the South 
that Chapter IX of the Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals sets forth arrange- 
ments for international economic and 
social cooperation looking toward 
“the creation of conditions of stabil- 
ity and well-being which are neces- 
sary for peaceful and friendly rela- 
tions among nations” and charges 
the organization with responsibility 
to facilitate “solutions of interna- 
tional economic, social and other hu- 
manitarian problems and promate re- 
spect for human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms”. 

It is clear, of course, that no ma- 
chinery alone, even the most perfect, 
can be adequate for this purpose. 
The machinery of the international 
.organization will be effective insur- 
ance against war and the threat of 
war only as there is a determined 
expression of the will of all peace- 
loving peoples that the world organ- 
ization must work this time and will 
be given the support to make it work. 

As President Roosevelt has said: 
“The peace structure which we are 
building must depend on foundations 
that go deep into the soil of men’s 
faith and men’s hearts—otherwise it 
is worthless. Only the unflagging 
will of men can preserve it.” 
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These charts tell only part of a sad and shocking 
story—a story of sickness and bad health the South 
and the nation can ill afford. 

This issue of the Southern Patriot is devoted to 
a study of health in the South. We present first 
the symptoms—the facts and figures of our state 
of health; next, a diagnosis—a picture of the pov- 
erty that lies behind our illness; and then a prescrip- 
tion, based on the studies of Senator Pepper’s Com- 


Southern Patriot Chart 
mittee on Wartime Health and Education, and the 
North Carolina Governor’s Commission on Hospital 
and Medical Care. 

A happy and prosperous South depends in the.very 
first instance on a healthy people. 

We must not forget that this problem must be 
studied, tackled and solved if the people of our region 
are to play their rightful part in building a new 
South and a peaceful world. 


<< 20 





* 
How Sick is the South? 
Pereentage of Draftees Rejected 


One of every two Southern youth— 
in the prime of life—is unable to meet 
the minimum physical and mental re- 
quirements for military service. While 
the rest of the nation furnished 65 eligi- 
ble soldiers from every 100 men ex- 
amined, the Southern states averaged 
only 49.6, a 40% increase of 4-Fers in 
the South! 


These figures, released by Selective 
Service, and depicted state by state in 
the accompanying map, point accusing- 
ly to the health standards of the entire 
Southern people. 


Many of the diseases which disqualify 
our young men as soldiers account, too, 
for the unusually high death rates in 
the South. 


Tuberculosis, for example, caused 45.9 
of 100,000 deaths in the nation as a 
whole in 1940, but in the Southeast, the 
figure was 56 deaths and in the South- 
west, 63.1. There were 110 counties, or 
17.8% of the counties in the Southeast, 
which had 70 or more tuberculosis deaths 
per 100,000. Every state in the region 
had 3 or more of these counties and 
of the 110 counties in the region, Ten- 
nessee had 51. 


The death rates for influenza and 
pneumonia were 70.3 per 100,000 for the 
nation, and 90 in the nation’s warmest 
climate, the Southeast. 


Pellagra, a disease caused usually by 
lack of proper food, was responsible for 
1.6 deaths per 100,000 in the nation in 
1940, but in the Southeast the rate was 
400% higher, or 6.5. In 35 counties, 
there were pellagra mortality rates of 20 
or higher per 100,000, and this includes 
over 10% of the counties in Georgia. 


Venereal disease, one of the most im- 
portant causes for rejection of draftees, 
shows perhaps the sharpest contrast be- 
tween the South and the nation. Syph- 
ilis accounted for 9.4 of every 100 men 
rejected before draft boards and induc- 
tion centers throughout the country; but 
in the thirteen Southern states, 16.1 of 
these 100 men were rejected because of 
syphilis. This disease was especially 
prevalent among Negro youth, but not 
exclusively by any means. Eleven of 
the thirteen Southern states had higher 
syphilis rejection rates among white 
youth alone than the national average 
for white youth. 

Syphilis mortality rates in parts of 
the Southeast are dangerously high. In 
12.3% of the counties in the region, there 
were death rates of 30 or more per 
100,000, compared to the national aver- 
age in 1940 of 14.4. 


Malaria, which caused only 1.1 of 100,- 
000 deaths in the United States accounted 
for 4.5 in the Southeast. 
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—Reprinted from Medical Care Services in North Carolina. 


These mortality rates alone are fright- 
ening; but they do not begin to reveal 


the overall effect of poor health on the 
South.. For example, the presence of 
malaria, which in 1937 was estimated to 
infect annually more than two million 
people, is estimated to have reduced the 
industrial output of the South by one- 
third. 

One of the most striking examples of 
the effect of malaria on industry was 
revealed by the Public Health Service 
in studies among employees of a cotton 
mill in eastern North Carolina. Before 
the attempts to control malaria, the rec- 
ords of the mill one month showed 66 
looms were idle as a result of ill health. 
After completion of control work, no 
looms were idle for that reason._ Before 
control work, 238,046 pounds of cloth 
were manufactured in one month._ After 
completion of the work, production rose 
to 316,804 pounds in one month—an in- 
crease of 33 1/3 per cent. 

Control work of this sort, however, is 
but an isolated phenomenon. In fact, 
in wide areas of the South, even the most 
elementary health and medical facili- 
ties and personnel are lacking. 

In fifteen counties in the South— coun- 
ties with a population of 3,000 or over, 
there were in 1944 no active physicians 
whatever. In fifteen more Southern coun- 
ties, in the same year, there were over 
10,000 people per active physician. In 
78 counties, there were 5,000 to 10,000 
people per doctor. 

The seriousness of these figures can 
be seen if one realizes that the minimum 
ratio for safety is one doctor per 1,000 
population. In 1940, there was a na- 


tional ratio of 1.25 doctors per 1,000 
population. 

Yet, in 1944, 63.4% of the counties 
in South Carolina had over 3,000 people 
per active physician; 44.8% of Florida 
counties; 40% in Virginia; 39.2% in 
Georgia, and 38.8% in Alabama. 

This drastic situation was aggravated 
by the national shortage of doctors dur- 
ing wartime. But conditions were little 
better in 1940, when there were only 
9.4 doctors per 10,000 people in the 
Southern states compared to 14.9 doc- 
tors in the rest of the nation. 

A special shortage exists with regard 
to Negro doctors. In the state of Mis- 
sissippi, for example, there were only 
58 Negro doctors in 1942 to serve a Ne- 
gro population of well over one million. 
In the South as a whole, there were 
4,913 Negroes per Negro doctor in 1942. 
And there has been a 12.1% drop in the 
ten-year period 1932-42 in the number 
of Negro doctors in the South. 

Another special physician shortage 
is in the rural areas. In North Caro- 
lina, for example, only 31% of the doc- 
tors are in rural areas, where 73% of the 
people live. Here, too, there has been a 
serious decline in the past few years. 

A similarly serious shortage exists 
with regard to dentists and nurses. In 
1940, there were 27.3 male dentists per 
100,000 people in the Southern states, 
compared to an average of 64.1 in the 
rest of the country. In the same year, 
there were over twice as many trained 
nurses and student nurses per 100,000 
population in the non-Southern states 
as in the Southern states: 156 in the 
South and an average of 315.8 outside 
the South. 
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The Symptoms... 


Unnecessary death, misery and ill 
health are shown in their clearest and 
grimmest form in the infant and ma- 
ternal mortality rates in the South. 

That good medical care could have pre- 
vented a substantial percentage of the 
South’s infant deaths and stillbirths is 
proved by the fact that in 1940 the num- 
ber of infant deaths and stillbirths per 
thousand in South Carolina (110) was 
more than twice the number in the states 
of Washington (51), Connecticut (53), 
Oregon (53), and Minnesota (54). 

The reason that eight of the nine 
states with the highest maternal death 
rate were Southern states is easily un- 
derstood by a glance at the chart on 
the right, which indicates that only three 
of every ten Southern mothers are able 
to have the protection they need in child- 
birth, compared to almost eight out of 
ten outside the South. 

Lack of hospital facilities is probably 
the most important factor, not only be- 
hind the high child and maternal mor- 
tality rates but underlying the whole 
Southern health picture. For although 
the South has 29.5% of the nation’s 
population, it has only 18.8% of its 
general hospital beds, 18.1% of its tu- 
berculosis hospital beds, and 18.3% of 
its mental hospital beds. 

The ten states with least number of 
hospital beds per 10,000 people in 1940 
were all Southern. Mississippi is at the 
bottom with fifteen beds per 10,000, com- 
pared to Nevada with more than four 
times that amount (62). The minimum 
necessity is considered to be four beds 
per 1000 people, but the Southern states 
had an average of only 2.2 beds in 1940. 
No Southern state was up to the mini- 
mum, although Louisiana, Florida and 
Virginia were considerably ahead of the 
rest of the South, with 3.7, 3.3, and 3.1, 
respectively. 
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The shortage of hospital beds avail- 
able for care of Negroes who are sick 
or injured is particularly acute. Note 
the following figures: 

Arkansas: 0.9 beds per thousand for 
Negroes; 1.4 beds per thousand for en- 
tire population. 

Mississippi: 0:7 beds per thousand for 
Negroes; 1.3 beds per thousand for en- 
tire population. 

South Carolina: 0.9 beds per thousand 
for Negroes; 1.7: beds per thousand for 
entire population. 

This was reflected in the mortality 
rate of Negro mothers, which in 1942 
was 5.5 per thousand live births, com- 
pared to approximately 2 for white 
mothers. 

Another vital health facility is the 
local health department. Yet 38.9% of 
the counties in the South (529 counties) 
are not served by a local health unit. 
Of the 832 counties with health depart- 
ments, most are inadequately staffed. 
The minimum number of personnel for 
efficient operation is four per 10,000 
population, but 66 of the 67 counties in 
Alabama, for example, had in their 
health departments three or less em- 
ployees per 10,000 people. 

Several other factors need to be men- 
tioned to complete the Southern health 
picture. One is the sanitation needs of 
the South. According to a study of 
sanitation facilities in the Public Health 
Reports, of 51 million rural homes in 
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the Southern states, less than three mil- 
lion have a water supply within fifty 
feet; 657,799 have no toilet or privy; 
and 4 million dwelling units have only 
outside toilet or privy. 

From the same source, we find that 
of the 4,933 incorporated communities in 
the South, 1,928 or 39144% need a public 
water supply; 47.2% need a sewage sys- 
tem with treatment; 36.8% need exten- 
sions to existing sewer systems and 15% 
need new sewage treatment plants. 





The Washington Chapter of the 
Southern Conference for Human Wel- 
fare held a special dinner meeting to 
discuss “The South’s Health Prob- 
lems.” Speakers and guests included 
Dr. Joseph W. Mountin, U. S. Public 
Health Service; Mr. R. W. Hudgens, 
Associate Administrator, Farm Se- 
curity Administration; Dr. Paul B. 
Cornely, Howard University; Dr. Mar- 
tha Elliott, Children’s Bureau; Mr. 
I. S. Falk, Social Security Board; Dr. 
R. C. Williams, Assistant Surgeon 
General, U. S. Public Health Service; 
Dr. F. D. Mott, Chief Medical Office, 
Farm Security Administration and 
Office of Labor; Dr. Charles Drew, 
Freedman’s Hospital, and Mr. John 
Jacobson, Senate Sub-Committee on 
Wartime Health and Education. Their 
remarks were most helpful in the 
preparation of this special health edi- 
tion of the SOUTHERN PATRIOT. 
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One Fourth of Our People 


(From a Speech by Dr. Paul B. Cornely, 
Howard University, Washington, D. C.) 

There is no such thing as Negro 
health—just as there is no Chinese or 
Irish health. Rather, Negro health prob- 
lems cannot be isolated from the health 
problems of the whole community. Ne- 
gro health conditions affect the welfare 
of the community and the nation as a 
whole, and thus, if for no other reason, 
are the responsibility of the entire nation. 
This is easy to prove: the sick Negro 
who cannot work in the groves of Florida 
curtails to some extent the supply of 
oranges for the breakfast of a white 
worker in Connecticut; the physically 
defective Negro who cannot be accepted 
in the armed forces affects adversely 
the successful defense of our country. 

Here Negro health problems, their 
causes and suggested solutions, are dis- 
cussed in terms of the total Negro popu- 
lation, since the problems of the almost 
10 million Negroes in the South, while 


more acute, are not different from those 


of the group as a whole. 
Facts of Negro Life and Death 


The general Negro mortality rate is 
30 to 40 per cent higher than the rate 
for whites. 

Negro life expectancy is 10 to 12 years 
shorter than that of the white group. 

Between the ages of 20 and 24, three 
times as many Negro as white women 
die. 
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WHITE NEGRO 
113 PER 1,000 330 PER 1000 


MATERNAL DEATH RATE IS 
THREE TIMES THAT OF WHITES... 














—FPictograph Corporation for Survey Graphic. 

In 1942, three times as many Negroes 
as whites died of tuberculosis. And in 
certain cities and age groups, this dis- 
proportion has reached levels of 8 to 1. 

Venereal disease is from 10 to 12 
times more prevalent in Negro than in 
young white men. 

In spite of the fact that utilization of 
sulfa drugs has cut fatalities tremendous- 
ly, pneumonia and influenza still kill, 
proportionately, twice as many Negroes 
as whites. 

Causes 

Three major factors determine to a 
great extent the health status of any 
group: socio-economic level, educational 
level, and availability of health and medi- 
cal care. In each of these categories, 
Negroes are literally “at the bottom of 
the pile.” 
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THE NEGRO LIFE AVERAGES 10 YEARS 
SHORTER THAN THE WHITES... 

















The low economic stratum of the Ne- 
gro is well illustrated by his per capita 
income, the housing facilities available 
to him, and the nutritional level at which 
he must exist. In the field of housing, 
for instance, the National Health Sur- 
vey in 1935-36 found that in the South 
21.2% of Negro households had more 
than 1% persons per room as compared 
to 8.3% of white households in that 
area. 


The low educational level of the Ne- 
gro is shown in the fact that up to Janu- 
ary 1, 1945, 32% of Negro rejectees ex- 
amined under selective service were dis- 
qualified because. of educational defi- 
ciency. It is not difficult to explain this 
educational deficiency when it is re- 
called that in 1935-36 ten Southern 
states spent almost $50 for each white 
child as compared to $17 for each Negro. 
In states like Mississippi and Georgia, 
a Negro child was allotted $9 for a year’s 
education as compared to $45 for a 
white youngster. The resulting low edu- 
cational level is an effective deterrent 
in the development of interest, aware- 
ness, and alertness in matters which per- 
tain to health, in terms of himself and 
his community. 

The third factor, lack of health and 
medical facilities, can be illustrated in 
many ways. The availability of Negro 
physicians to serve the Negro popula- 
Yet in the 
decade 1932-42, the number of Negro 
physicians in the nation as a whole de- 
creased 5%, in the South 12%, while 
the total number of physicians in the 
nation increased 12%. The South with 
ten million Negroes had few more than 
2,000 Negro physicians. Mississippi em- 
ployed 5 Negro public health nurses for 
a Negro population of one million. Ne- 
gro dentists were even scarcer. 

General hospital beds are woefully 
lacking in the South. Hospital bed facili- 
ties for specific diseases are similarly in- 
adequate. Finally, care available to Ne- 
gro mothers and infants leaves much to 
be desired. In 1942, 45.7% of Negro 
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live births were delivered by midwives. 
The situation in some states was even 
worse, as seen in the following table, 
which shows percentages of births at- 
tended by midwives: 

White Negro 
17.2 
80.0 
71.6 
69.5 


South Carolina 
Mississippi 


Problems Can Be Solved 


In any attempt to solve the problems 
_of Negro health, it should be borne in 
mind that they are merely exaggerations 
of the picture of the community as a 
whole. Thus any program which meets 
the needs of the community needs only 
to be intensified or extended to meet 
the problems of Negro health. However, 
certain specific suggestions can be made: 

1. Abandonment of the quota system 
in allocating health facilities to the Ne- 
gro. It seems elemental that health 
services must be furnished in relation 
to the needs of any group, rather than 
on a basis of its ratio in the population. 
Similarly, the “second-hand” approach— 
the feeling that Negroes can get along 
with less than whites, and therefore can 
use to advantage what has been found 
inadequate for the white community. 

2. Development of a _ generalized 
health program, which adds to its em- 
phasis on specific diseases an interest in 
nutrition, sanitation, protection in in- 
dustry and on the farm. 

3. Extension of educational opportu- 
nity to young Negroes, whereby they 
may secure training in medicine, den- 
tistry, nursing, and allied fields. 

4. Development of a_ hospitalization 
program, especially in the South. If the 
Hill-Burton Bill, S. 191, is passed (see 
page 7), it is hoped that the new facili- 
ties will be developed in terms of the 
needs of the community as a whole. 

5. A compulsory medical care pro- 
gram, whether financed by government 
or private funds, could ease the impact 
of illness on all individuals. 
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The Diagnosis... 


The poverty of the South is the basic 
cause of the ill health of the South._ The 
Southern people are sick because they 
are poor—poorly fed, poorly clad, poorly 
housed—unable to afford medical care, 
their poor communities unable to afford 
adequate medical facilities. 

Per capita income, the clearest index 
of a region’s wealth, correlates with sur- 
prising accuracy with almost any se- 
lected index of a region’s health. The 
accompanying chart shows a compari- 
son of per capita income with the num- 
ber of doctors per 100,000 population for 
the various regions of the United States. 
The same almost exact relationship 
would be reflected if the ratio of hospital 
beds to population had been chosen— 
for wealth means health, as surely as 
health means wealth. 

Poorly Fed and Housed 

A Department of Agriculture study 
proves in cold statistics what Southerners 
know well from experience—that the 
overwhelming number of Southern peo- 
ple have less healthful diets than their 
fellow countrymen, because they are in 
lower income groups. The Southern diets 
were particularly deficient in Vitamins 
A, B, C and G. 

The homes of the Southern people, too, 
reflect their poverty. The 1940 U. S. 
Census of Housing which classifies the 
average value of occupied dwelling units, 
shows that the average value of a home 
in the Southern states is $1,363 com- 
pared to $2,503 in the nation as a whole. 
Of the ten states with poorest homes, 
nine are Southern. The farm homes 
in the South are even poorer, averaging 
in value only $644. One of the main 
reasons many homes are valued so low, 
of course, is because they have danger- 
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ously inadequate sanitation . systems, 
breeders of disease. 

Yet, ironically enough, the medical 
attention needed most by the Southern 
people, whose poor living conditions 
mark them as targets of disease, is not 
available to them. They cannot afford 
a doctor’s service, nor can many doctors 
afford to practice in their poor commu- 
nities. Why the acute shortage of doc- 
tors in the South? Because doctors are 
attracted to those places where: 

1) There are modern hospital facili- 
ties; 

2) there are assurances of income; 

8) There are opportunities for re- 
search. ; 

The lack of these facilities especially 
in the largely agricultural South make 
rural practice particularly unattractive 
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to young physicians. Yet it is in the 
rural areas that they are most crucially 
needed. 


Why So Few Hospitals? 

The lack of hospitals and diagnostic 
facilities is probably the most important 
factor in keeping doctors away from 
rural practice. In fact, the presence of 
hospital facilities alone, independent of 
such factors as community wealth and 
size of population, appears to attract 
physicians. This is suggested by a 
United States Public Health Service 
study which shows that among counties 
with per capita income of less than $300, 
those with no general hospital beds had 
60 per cent fewer doctors in proportion 
to population than did those with 250 
or more general hospital beds. 

The absence of modern hospitals in 
so many Southern areas is again the 
result 6f the low income of its people. 
Rural areas lack the corporate and in- 
dividual wealth that provides ample tax 
funds, generous endowments and full 
payment of fees and charges. 

As seen in the chart below, the South’s 

per capita health expenditure is as great 
as that of the rest of the nation. How- 
ever, this per capita allotment is totally 
inadequate to meet the region’s desper- 
ate needs, and the states cannot allocate 
more money. The citizens of those states 
simply do not have the wealth. 
The South’s wealth through the years 
has been sucked out of the region to out- 
side financial interests. In 1935, for ex- 
ample, the assessed value of taxable prop- 
erty in the South averaged only $463 
per person, while in nine Northeastern 
states, it amounted to $1370. 

It is thus clear that the South is un- 
able to meet its health problems alone 
and without federal assistance. 


or 
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The Patient is Improving... 


The South is getting healthier. Over 
the past few years, great progress has 
been made in lowering the death rates 
for many diseases, in developing a wide 
public health program and in bringing 
medical care for the first time to many 
thousands of people. 

Perhaps the greatest stride forward in 
the past few decades is the work of in- 
creased and expanded public health units 
in Southern states and counties. In 
1942, 66.9% of the counties in the South- 
east were covered. A map prepared just 
a few years ago would have been far 
blacker. 


Work of Public Health Men 


These public health departments do 
varying work in the different states, but 
im general, the role of public health is 
to organize the medical forces of a re- 
gion for the conservation of the peo- 
ple’s health. The program of health de- 
partments includes sanitation of water 
supplies and sewage disposal, milk in- 
spection, immunization, physical exami- 
nations in public schools, maternal and 
child health clinics, nutritional clinics, 
venereal disease control, acute commu- 
nicable disease control, malaria control, 
tuberculosis control, supervision of hotels 
and restaurants, prevention and care of 
blindness, dental services, laboratory 
service and health education. 

Federal aid financed much of this ac- 
tivity. 36.8% of the almost thirteen mil- 
lion dollars spent in the seven South- 
eastern states in 1940-41 was from the 
national treasury, allotted through the 
Social Security Act. 

Medical Care For the Farmers 

Funds from another Federal agency, 
the Farm Security Administration, have 
been used to set up a health service pro- 
gram of great significance, especially in 
Southern rural areas. When the F.S.A. 
was established in 1936 in the effort to 
rehabilitate low income farm families, 
it immediately became clear that the ill 
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health of these rural people must be 
tackled as an initial step. It also soon 
became evident that granting of individ- 
ual loans to pay for emergency sickness 
bills was insufficient, for like the risk of 
fire, the risk of illness could not be ef- 
fectively budgeted on an individual ba- 
sis. So a series of group health plans 
were developed which now cover F.S.A. 
borrowers in one third of the counties in 
the United States, and in 1943 included 
over 360,000 rural Southerners. 

Under these medical service plans, or- 
ganized under a basic working agree- 
ment with state and local medical asso- 
ciations, a farm family voluntarily pays 
an annual fee to cover emergency medi- 
cal and hospital care under a physician 
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NEGRO DEATH RATE IS GOING DOWN 


—Southeastern Regional Planning Commission Map. 


of their own choice. The plans vary 
from county to county in’services offered 
and prepayment. fees, but the latter are 
usually based on the size of family, av- 
erage income and care provided, and 
range from $15 or $20 per family in low 
income areas to as much as $40 or more 
in high income areas. Services offered 
vary according to need, ability of the 
group to pay, and facilities already 
available, but they usually include phy- 
sician’s services, both home and office 
calls, obstetrical care, emergency sur- 
gery and hospitalization and in some 
cases, dental care. In 1942, 55.3% of all 
eligible F.S.A. families had taken ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to join plans. 
Star Spangled Babies 

Yet another valuable federal project is 
the Emergency Maternal and Infant 
Care program for wives and infants of 
servicemen, providing free medical, nurs- 
ing and hospital care for prospective 
mothers during pregnancy and child 
birth, as well as infant care. This pro- 
gram, operated by State Health Depart- 
ments, has been of especial benefit in 
Southern rural areas where such care 
was not generally available in the past, 
and by July of last year had been used 
by over 100,000 Southern mothers. 

These are some of the reasons South- 
ern death rates have dropped so sharply 
and gratifyingly—but the great differ- 
ences still evident between these rates 
in and out of the South point to still 
urgent unmet needs. 
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Some Prescriptions... 


That the Southern states alone cannot 
afford the comprehensive program nec- 
essary to restore good health to their 
people is universally recognized. If edu- 
cation of the child is the federal gov- 
ernment’s responsibility, then surely too 
is the health of the child. But what 
kind of federal aid is needed? 

The South’s two leading senators, 
farsighted Claude Pepper of Florida and 
Lister Hill of Alabama, have both given 
much study to this problem, Senator 
Pepper as chairman of the Senate’s Sub- 
Committee on Wartime Health and Edu- 
cation, and Senator Hill as author of the 
Hospital Construction Aet. Both have 
concluded that the first need is a hos- 
pital and health center planning and 
construction program to cover the whole 
nation. 

The Pepper Committee has proposed 
networks of medical facilities on a re- 
gional or state basis, to make high qual- 
ity medical care available to every citi- 
zen regardless of where he may live. 
This recommendation has been embodied 
in a bill, S-191, introduced jointly by 
Senators Hill and Burton. 

The Hill-Burton Bill authorizes fed- 
eral aid to the States for three purposes: 
1) to assist the states in making a care- 
ful survey of the hospitals and health 
facilities in the state to determine what 
is needed to bring health services to all; 
3) to assist states, counties, cities and 
communities to provide for themselves 
modern hospital and health centers, and 
3) to assist the states to correlate and 
integrate their hospital and _ public 
health services and to plan additional 
facilities when and where needed. 

The bill provides an initial $5,000,000 
for planning and $100,000,000 for build- 
ing new facilities, with additional ap- 
propriations to be made available from 
year to year. 

The Pepper Committee, on the basis 
of its comprehensive survey of the na- 
tion’s health needs, has outlined a mod- 
el plan for such state health services— 
“A medical center which combines and 
coordinates the three major aspects of 
modern medical care: the preventative, 
the diagnostic and the therapeutic serv- 
ice”. It proposes the development of a 
coordinated network of small neighbor- 
hood and community health centers, ru- 
ral and district hospitals, around a 
large base hospital. . . 

But facilities alone, vital though they 
are, are not enough. The people must 
be able to afford to use them. Authori- 
tative and conservative estimates show 
that the average cost of good medical 
care today is about $150 per family per 
year. That would be 5% of the income 
of a family that receives $3,000 a year. 


SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE SUGGESTS 
FEDERAL HEALTH PROGRAM 
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Seventy percent of the families in the 
United States, however, have incomes of 
less than $3,000, and fifty percent have 
less than $2,000. Even if we leave out 
of consideration entirely the fact that 
many families have need of medical 
services costing much more than the av- 
erage figure of $150 a year, it is evident 
that a majority of the population cannot 
meet the costs of proper medical atten- 
tion. 

Clearly, the only solution of this prob- 
lem is a method of payment by which 
the risks may be distributed among a 
substantial proportion of the people and 
the costs of illness over a long period 
of time. There is considerable agree- 
ment that some method of prepayment 
is the answer, but considerable disagree- 
ment over whether it should be volun- 
tary or compulsory. The Pepper Com- 
mittee is still studying the question, and 
to date, has recommended only certain 
conditions that any such program must 
meet. 

They recommend, first, that the med- 
ical care given must be complete care— 
that is, including hospitalization, gen- 
eral medical care, including all modern 
diagnostic and preventive services and 
dental care. Insurance against so-called 
catastrophic illness, or a portion of the 
medical bill, is not enough. Second, the 
cost of the service must be low enough 
so that most of the people can be in- 
cluded in the system, which will require 
governmental subsidies. 

Many feel that an extension of the 
social security benefits to include com- 
plete medical care is the answer. This 
program of cradle to the grave security 
as proposed in the Murray-Wagner-Din- 
gell Bill introduced in the last session of 
Congress provides complete protection— 
medical and hospital care as well as ma- 
ternity benefits, old age benefits, and un- 
employment compensation for virtually 
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the entire population. It is financed 
through employer and employee payroll 
tax of 6% each on wages up to $3,000 
per year. A new and improved bill, te 
be introduced soon in this session of 
Congress, is expected to reduce the tax 
to 4% each. This type of program, en- 
dorsed by all the labor organizations and 
many groups in the medical field, is 
similar to Britain’s postwar health in- 
surance program and according to a poll 
of the National Opinion Research Cen- 
ter is favored by 68% of the American 
people. 





Labor Speaks 


—from testimony before the 
Pepper Committee 


William Green 

“The American Federation of La- 
bor believes the Murray-Wagner-Din- 
gell Bill is a carefully considered plan 
to meet just the deficiencies which 
the inquiries of this committee have 
revealed. It is our firm conviction 
that anything short of the compre- 
hensive program provided for in this 
measure will condemn milions of our 
people to the undeserved suffering 
and want attendant on illness and 
will contribute to the insecurity of 
our national well-being.” 

Philip Murray 

“In the face of the demonstrated 
need and the rising demand for med- 
ical care, I want here to speak in fa- 
vor of a raising of our sights, and a 
reconsideration of our situation. 

“I can assure you that the 5,000- 
000 organized workers in the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations 
whom I represent are eager to co- 
operate in a program for better med- 
ical care for all citizens of the coun- 


try.” 
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The Cure is Up to Us 


Critical though the case of the South may be, lacking though the facilities are, 
difficult though the prescription is to fill, the cure is possible. And the treatment 
is in our hands. 

What can we do? 

1. We must enlist the interest of our whole community in these problems. Health 
is one issue upon which agreement can be reached among all groups in the population. 
It is our responsibility to bring about such agreement—to form community councils 
on health representing business, farm organizations, labor unions, parents and teach- 
ers, women and civic groups, the church, Negro organizations—as well as the medical 
profession and public health representatives. 

2. These councils must study the community health problems, and plan a program 
to meet local needs. They must work with other such groups in the state and present 
their proposals to the governor or appropriate state agencies, urging legislation and 
other necessary steps to implement them. 


North Carolina Sets the Pace 


North Carolina presents a splendid example to the South. There, Gov. Broughton 
appointed a Commission on Hospital and Medical Care which, on the basis of an ex- 
haustive and careful survey of medical care services in the state, prepared a series of 
recommendations. These include: 

a. the expansion of the two year medical school at the University to a four-year 
school with a central hospital of 600 beds; with scholarships for promising 
youth; the establishment in cooperation with neighboring states of a regional 
medical school for Negroes; 

. the appropriation of $5,000,000 to aid communities and counties to build new 
hospitals and health centers and to expand present facilities; 

. encouraging the development of health insurance and group medical care plans; 

. expansion of public health program, including the general examination of all 
school children with treatment of remedial defects and an adequate program 
of disease prevention; 
hospital aid for low income groups. 

The public interest and effort that produced this program in North Carolina must 
be duplicated in all Southern states. 


Pending Legislation in Washington 


3. Community groups must study and lend active support to federal health legisla- 
tion that offers federal financial aid to implement local programs. First in immedi- 
ate importance is the Hill-Burton Hospital Construction Bill. Southern Congressmen, 
especially, must be urged to lend Senator Lister Hill their support in pushing through 
this bill, which will cover the South with desperately needed health facilities. The 
provisions of the new Murray-Wagner-Dingell Bill, shortly to be introduced, must be 
brought to public attention. 

We know that the South is in ill health because the South is poor. It is clear then 
that the problem of health cannot be solved as an isolated problem. _The South’s 
future—in wealth and health—lies down the road of industrialization—toward an ex- 
panding economy and full employment. 

Our goal must be to secure what Franklin D. Roosevelt outlined in his Economie 
Bill of Rights: 

“The right to adequate medical care and the opportunity to achieve and enjoy good 
health”—for every person in. the South, regardless of where he may live, regardless 
of his ability to pay, regardless of his color. 

The South needs the full strength of all its citizens in the days ahead—in the fight 
to build a happy, prosperous and democratic South, in a peaceful and secure family 
of nations. 
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